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MRS. WINSTON CHURCHILL VISITS 
POLISH FORCES IN EGYPT 


On Friday, March 29th, Mrs. Churchill paid an unexpected visit to a 
Polish Forces camp somewhere in Egypt. 


Welcomed by General Wiatr, Mrs. Churchill arrived at the Polish 
YWCA showing great interest in its activities. 


From the YWCA, Mrs. Churchill, accompanied by General Wiatr and 
her suite visited a culture and propaganda unit from where she made a short 
talk, broadcast by loud speakers. 


“Going toward Russia”—Mrs. Churchill said—‘I made a short stay in 
Egypt. I am happy in being able to say a few words to you. 


“Your valor and faithful perseverance at the Allies’ side are generally 
known and find general avowal. Your efforts and struggle have won respect 
for you throughout the world. I spoke to many Poles going toward Italy 
in order to fight against the common enemy there. 


“The Poles are the only nation who have not produced a Quisling. 


“I can only imagine how much you desire the return of a free Poland. 
I believe, that with God’s help, you will be granted return there and your 
future will shape happily—that is what I would wish you from the bottom 
of my heart.” 


Later, the talk was translated into Polish and photographs were taken. 
Mrs. Churchill returned to Cairo. 
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APRIL 19, 1945 


The Atlantic Charter and The Monroe Doctrine 


by JAN CIECHANOWSKI, Ambassador of Poland 


On March 19, 1945, Canisius College in Buffalo, 
New York, conferred the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Law on Jan Ciechanowski, Polish Ambassador to 
the United States. The presentation of the degree was 
made by Bishop Joseph A. Burke. Below are excerpts 
from Ambassador Ciechanowski's address of accept- 
ance: 


N civilized countries all citizens are equal before the law. 
] If human beings are equal before the law. then nations, 
as groups of human beings, however weak, however 
poor, however rich. however powerful they may be, are equal 
before the law. In fact, there can be no discrimination in this 
respect if justice is to prevail in human and international 
relations. 
There is a growing tendency to seek ways of compromise 
with this basic principle on the plea of a modern version of 
realism. True realism in statesmanship, however, precludes 
ignoring the human element. Moreover, in our enlightened 
conception of Christianity and Democracy—power should 
only be exercised as a last resort to uphold human rights, 
but never to suppress them. 


No just. secure, stable and practical system of peace could 
endure, if. first one were to allow some great Powers to 
assuage their imperialist appetites at the cost of weaker or 
defenseless nations, and then, after allowing this to happen. 
—the resulting status of the world were to be frozen into an 
explosive system of security and given the name of “peace.” 

In the last pre-war period those same methods of 
appeasement proved unsound, insincere and ultimately fatal 
and were responsible for the present unprecedented world 
war. It may be possible for a short and precarious time to 
appease aggressive imperialism in process of rearmament. 
One cannot appease justice. The fundamental principles of 
humanity admit no compromise. 


It should be a matter of deep satisfaction and pride to all 
Americans that in the course of American history this nation 
has witnessed the evolution of the most noble and construc- 
tive ideas of its great statesmen gradually developing in ac- 
cordance with American fundamental principles of freedom 
and justice and the requirements of American security. As 
in all great ideological evolutions, this growing American con- 
cept of human and enduring peace has its basic landmarks 
leading the way towards the creation of a world concept of 
peace among men. These landmarks are: The Bill of Rights 
(in force since December 15. 1791); the Monroe Doctrine 
(December 2, 1823); the Fourteen Points of President 
Woodrow Wilson (January 8, 1918); the Kellogg-Briand 


Pact (August 27, 1928); Secretary of State Stimson’s 
declaration on Manchuria (January 7, 1932); and, finally, 
the Atlantic Charter of August 14, 1941, and the Declaration 
of the United Nations of January 1, 1942, embodying the 
Atlantic Charter. 

The Atlantic Charter is the culminating point in this 
evolution of international law, in which the United States 
has played so prominent a part. It is one of the finest 
declarations ever made to express the desire of humanity 
that peace and justice be equally made available to all nations, 
large and small. It is an attempt to formulate rules of con- 
duct for all nations—large and small. rules which, if applied 
in their entirety, would eliminate the potential of world con- 
flicts. 

Starting with the Monroe Doctrine, these documents may 
appear superficially unrelated to each other. In reality, they 
form a sequence, for they are all born of the same desire to 
assure first to the Western Hemisphere, and finally to the 
world as a whole, a maximum of internal and external secu- 
rity and peace. They are based on the assumption that a 
lasting peace must be founded on justice and on the return 
to legal procedure acknowledged by international law. They 
are the expression of a persevering, stubborn line of policy 
of the American nation throughout the XIXth and XXth 
centuries which tends to use the rising power of the United 
States so as to assure conditions of progress and peace to 
all the nations of the world. 

It is therefore important to determine the place of the 
Atlantic Charter in international law and its binding power 
in relation to its signatories and to third parties who have not 
signed it. 

Fhe authors of the Atlantic Charter did not intend to con- 
clude an international treaty in the strict sense of this word, 
or they would have expressly stated that such was their pur- 
pose. From the text of the Atlantic Charter it appears that 
this document is described by its authors as a “statement of 
certain common principles in the national policies of their 
respective countries.” Moreover, the eight Articles of the 
Atlantic Charter are so formulated that they represent inten- 
tions and-directives rather than definite obligations. 

If the Atlantic Charter is not an international convention, 
what then is its legal nature? 

The comparison of the Atlantic Charter with the Mon- 
roe Doctrine is extremely interesting both from the legal and 
from the political point of view. The Monroe Doctrine advo- 
cated the principle of non-intervention of European Powers 
in American problems and asserted the right of the United 
States to oppose territorial aggrandizement in the Western 

(Please turn to page 10) 


Poland and 


si conception of an international organization to pre- 
serve peace is by no means new. From time to time 
great men have had a vision of permanent peace and 
have put forward plans to achieve it. 

In the 15th and 16th centuries Poland, as the “bulwark of 
Christianity” in the East revived the idea of crusades against 
the infidels. The real danger from the Ottoman Empire gave 
birth to various projects of a union of Christian States 
against the common enemy. Poland being then the greatest 
power in Central and Eastern Europe as well as the first 
target of attack played a rather important part in all these 
schemes. 

The so-called Sully plan proposed by Henry IV of France 
provided for a federation of Christian states with a view to 
the prevention of war. Its real aim however was to secure 
and maintain French leadership in Europe. Christian princes 
who refused to join were to be treated as enemies and allies 
of the Sultan. They were to be deprived of their European 
possessions. Such procedure was foreseen with regard to the 
grand duke of Muscovy whose adherence to a European pact 
was at least doubtful. The federation was to have military 
force of about 270,000 infantry ‘and 50,000 cavalry, main- 
tained at the expense of the member powers in proportion to 
their ability. 

While Henry IV wanted to remake and defend Europe by 
force a great French reformer, the Abbé St. Pierre sought to 
establish lasting peace without resorting to force. He pro- 
posed a United States of Europe, self-governing and sover- 
eign in everything except resort to war which were to form 
a Confederacy with a City of Peace as capital and a Senate. 
War was to be solemnly renounced as an instrument of 
policy, no treaties of alliance or exchanges of territories were 
to be entered into by member states without the approval of 
the Union by a three-fourths vote. Somebody said that 
Henry IV sought peace by alliances (i.e., force and diplo- 
macy) and the Abbe St. Pierre by a covenant. 

Compared with these plans the remarkable project of the 
Polish King Stanislaw Leszczynski was more realistic and 
modern. Stanislaw Leszczynski, father-in-law of Louis XV 
of France had to renounce the throne of Poland in 1736 and 
go to live in France. There he published his famous political 
pamphlet “A Free Voice to Secure Free- 
dom” in which he urged social reforms 
embodied later in the Constitution of the 
Third of May, 1791, and he wrote his 
“Memorial de L’Affermissement de la 
Paix Generale” which was never pub- 
lished (manuscript in Bibliotheque pub- 
lique de Nancy without date), a work of 
lasting importance for the organization 
of peace. Leszczynski was well ac- 
quainted with the plans of Sully and St. 
Pierre, but not really influenced by 
them. His social philosophy had some- 
thing in common with Rousseau and 
the Social Contract: primitive mankind 
appeared to Leszczynski as an age of 
happiness, corrupted later by greed and 
ambition. But while Rousseau saw the 
introduction of property as the main 
evil, the pacifist king had no such ideas. 
Comparing St. Pierre’s “Christian Re- 
public” with the Republic of Plato, he 
doubted its practical value. His great 
regret was that mankind did not speak 
one language nor have one religion. At 


Contemporary lithograph by M. Fajans 


; z 1 August Cieszkowski, Polish philosopher. 
one time mankind formed a single fam- (19th century). 
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by DR. ALFRED BERLSTEIN 


LATU AA 


S anislaw Leszczynski, King of Poland. (18th century). 


ily, but as population increased. condi- 
tions deteriorated. The growing tribes 
formed States. ambitions were intro- 
duced with all evil passions. Each state 
sought expansion at the expense of 
others. Leszezynski looked upon a 
Christian superstate as utopian. he did 
not believe in the elimination of war. 
But if wars were unavoidable, he said, 
let us try to make them fatal for those 
who provoke them. 

Of all plans prior to the 20th century 
Leszezynski’s scheme was nearest to the 
League of Nations. Leszczynski linked 
his plan with European order at the 
Congress of Aachen in 1748 after the 
Wars of the Austrian Succession just 
as the League of Nations idea was con- 
nected by Wilson with the Treaty of 
Versailles. Leszczynski recommended 
mediation and arbitration in the early 
stage of a conflict, as the best way to 
prevent wars. “The League’s (sic!)— 
main task he said would be to watch 
objectively all causes of conflict. All! 
members had the right to offer media- 


tion or arbitration and if any state refused and maintained 
its claim by force, all members would come to the assistance 
of the state attacked and help it to defend itself against 


aggression . . . The King admits “This is a new es 
but only experience can convince anyone of the usefulness o 
a thing untried . . . Revolutions and the crumbling of States 


show that when not Right but Might decides, when friend- 
ship and the moral law are of no avail eternal insecurity 
ensues . . . It is more sensible to preserve what we have, 
than to risk all in a vague hope of obtaining something . . . 
I have no certainty that my eyes will see the realization of 
this hope. At least I trust that men of good will wish me 
success and that no sensible man will look upon my plan 
as insincere...” pra - 

The noble king had many successors in Poland in his time 
and later. Father Kajetan Skrzetuski. who belonged to the 
court of King Stanislaw August Poniatowski, the last king 
of Poland, advocated an eternal League between kings or 
States. Delegates of members were to form a Diet where 
all claims on each other or on the League itself could be 
settled by arbitration. 

At the time of the partitions of Poland at the end of the 
18th century Stanislaw Staszic, statesman, and philanthro- 
pist, and author of many political and economic works, was 
a sincere partisan of democracy and of universal peace. For 
him the rights of nations were but the rights of men 1n 
general. Just as each man is endowed with intelligence and 
power to defend his own rights, without depriving others of 
theirs, so nations should be able to defend their own rights 
without trespassing on the rights of other nations. No war 
can be noble or just according to Staszic—unless in defense 
of the rights of man. We hear the voice of pacifism: . . . 
“A prince, a king, an emperor or any other man who dares, 
by the use of arms, submit to his authority a man, a village, 
a town, a province or a nation, violates the rights of all men 
and of all nations.” After depicting the antagonism, the 
hypocrisy, the violence of various governments, he condemns 
crimes committed in the name of national interest to reap 
applause and glory. For Staszic the only guarantee of power 
and integrity of Poland resides in equal rights for all her 
citizens, irrespective of creed or nationality. 

Russia, Prussia and Austria, the Partitioning Powers, 
sought to justify their action by pointing to the democratic 
principles adopted by the Great Diet and the Constitution 
of the Third of May, 1791. 
They said Poland was imbued 
with Jacobinism, and had be- 
come a danger to her neigh- 
bors. But if her democracy 
was the reason, the real cause 
of Poland’s downfall was her 
military weakness. She was 
overcome by the overwhelming 
military strength of her imme- 
diate neighbors, and this fact 
naturally weakened any paci- 
fist ideas in Poland, just at the 
time when they were beginning 
to develop in Europe and in 
America. As today the aboli- 
tion of military defense was 
discussed in terms of security. 
Here are a few extracts from 
a popular pamphlet of 1791, a 
political catechism for Polish 
citizens. Q. Is compulsory 
service necessary? A. Yes, es- 


Desecration from the cycle, The War, by Artur Grottger. 
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the Organization of Peace in the Last Three Centuries 


. 4 ‘a reai ` ý 
After a contemporary sketch 


Adam Mickiewicz Addresses the People of Florence (1848) 


pecially if neighboring States 
maintain large armies. Such 
an army however should be 
governed by very strict pro- 
visions to prevent it, in peace- 
time from tyranizing inoffens- 
ive citizens, pursuing their 
happiness and usefully serving 
their country ... Q. What are 
politics? A. Politics teach us 
how to secure the happiness of 
the citizen. Politics and moral- 
ity should strengthen each 
other, because it is impossible 
to be happy without being 
virtuous ... 

In spite of Poland’s sad ex- 
perience, and throughout her 
days of bondage there was no 
lack of enlightened minds 
striving to promote the ideals 
of peace and concord. This 

(Please turn to page 12) 


OF POLAND 


by JAN JACHIMOWICZ, 


TO THE PROGRESS OF MEDICINE 


M.D., Ph.D. 


THE CONTRIBUTION 


Philip the Second. 


He laid the foundation of ing human blood from 
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Natural Sciences and 
the “leeches” of this 
period were not only 


Zygmunt the First, 
granted hereditary 
nobility to all pro- 


the climatologic stations 
> in Zakopane, which is the 
Polish Davos or Lesin. 


_ It isa very interest- 
ing fact that the fa- 
thers of Russian psy- 
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In the Middle Ages. 
the College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons at 
Cracow University 
stood at a high level 

and was well equipped. 
Many students from foreign countries attended this college. 
In the library of Cracow University there are more than 100 
Medical dissertations, which were written by post graduate 
students of that time. These dissertations 
reflecting all contemporary trends in med- 
ical problems are very interesting material 
for study. 

In the 15th century, Dr. Marcin Bylica 
of Olkusz gained fame throughout Europe 
as an outstanding physician, mathemati- 
cian and astronomer. He was invited to 
the University of Bologna and later to 
Rome. After some years of teaching in 
foreign universities, he settled at the court 
of the King of Hungary. Dr. Bylica 
founded the first Hungarian University 
in Buda. His works and publications in 
the field of Medicine and the “Tabula di- 
rectionum planetarium” were the sensa- 
tion of those times. 

For many centuries all scientific pub- 
lications were written in Latin, which was 
the only language used at all universities ; 
hence Polish scholars could be understood 
by those of other countries and could 
teach at the most prominent [European 
universities. 

During the Renaissance, Dr. Jozef 
Strus, another professor of Cracow Uni- 
versity, became famous as an excellent 
physician and scholar in all Europe. He 
was for many years professor at the Uni- 
versity of Padua in Italy and later settled 
in Poznan in Poland. He had a brilliant 
mind and spoke Latin and Greek fluently. 
He was the court physician to Hungarian 
Queen Izabella, to Turkish Sultan Soli- 
man the Second and to Spanish King 


were Ignacy Paderewski and Marshal Pilsud- 

ski. He was member of the scientific ex- 

pedition to Brazil in 1937 and was associ- 

ated with Prof. Vaquez of Paris, Dr. John 

Parkinson of London and Dr. Alexis Carrel 
of the Rockefeller Institute. 
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In the 17th cen- 
tury there were in 
Poland four uni- 
versities with med- 
ical faculties com- 
posed of many 
famous Polish 
physicians, but 
not one of them 
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Exhibit of Polish Medicine, Polish Pavilion, 
New York World's Fair, 1939-1940. 
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The Science of Medicine by Marcin 
Siennik. (15th century). 


was well known abroad. 

Not until the end of the 18th century 
were the names of Polish physicians once 
more heard of in international medical 
circles. 

Dr. Jedrzej Sniadecki, professor of med- 
icine and chemistry at the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons in Wilno (end 
of the 18th century), wrote a book enti- 
tled “Yheory of the Origin of Living 
Organisms,” that was translated into 
many European languages. In this work, 
Dr. Sniadecki brings out his theory that 
living organisms derive only from other 
living organisms; in other words, “omne 
vivum e vivo.” tHe denies the theory of 
self origin, held by many scholars. It is 
very interesting to note that today Snia- 
decki’s theory is generally accepted and 
that modern science has proven that what 
Sniadecki said more than 150 vears ago 
is true. 

In the 19th century there were many 
Polish medical scholars who became 
known abroad. The famous clinician, Dr. 
Jozef Dietl of Galicia, a Pole. was pro- 
fessor at the University of Vienna. He 
was the inventor of the auscutation sys- 
tem of examining patients. and was one 
of the most outstanding clinical doctors 
not only in Vienna but also in Europe. 
World famous Dr. J. Babinski was a Po- 
lish physician who worked in Paris. He 
introduced the modern clinical examina- 
tion of diseases of the nervous system. 


and of high 


altitude re- 
ii Prescription in the handwriting of sorts for 
icholas Copernicus. (15th century). The ic 
formula contains various medicinal herbs for people sick 
a patient afflicted with liver trouble, arthri- with tuber- 
tis and constipation. culosis of 
the bone. 

In the treatment of diseases and afflictions of 
the eye, the work of Dr. W. Szokalski and Dr. 
K. Galezowski, two of the founders of modern 
ophthalmology, reflected honor on the name of 
Poland. 


Dr. L. Teichman, an anatomist of Cracow. 
contributed some of the most important research 
on the lymphatic system and invented the 


method of discovering blood haemin crystals (Teichman’s 
crystals). His method is now generally used in distinguish- 


Edward Loth, professor of War- 
saw University. (Contemporary). 


Delegation of the International Congress of Military Medicine in Warsaw, 1927, 
placing a wreath before the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier. 


was the director of The Institute of 
was elected director 


versity. The famous Russian psychiatrist Dr. 
K. Bechtierew was the pupil of these two 
scientists, 

[he work of Polish scientists has left impor- 
rani landmarks in other branches of medicine. 
Prof. F. Krzysztalowicz of Warsaw, for instance 
was a well-known dermatologist who gained 
fame by his research on changes in the skin dur- 
ing the course of fungoid diseases of the skin. 

_ Following the armistice in 1918, Polish physi- 
cians had the difficult task of saving Europe from 
the epidemics of typhus fever, typhus exantima- 
cous, dysentery and other contagious diseases 
that spread from Russia. where they are always 
prevalent. In appreciation of this good work for 
humanity, accomplished with much sacrifice and 
perseverance, & Pole Dr. Ludwik Rajchman, who 
Hygiene in Warsaw, 
of the Committee of Hygiene of the 
-cague of Nations in Geneva, Switzerland. 

After the first World War, the organization of 
medicine in reborn Poland began to make rapid 
Progress. Many clinics, hospitals and research 
institutes were founded for the training of physi- 
cians and scholars. Many new talents were re- 
vealed : 

In anatomy: Prof, K Kostanecki of Cracow 
whose book “The Caecum of the Vertebrae” was 
translated into many languages. and who later 
with Dr, E. Godlewski, Jr., added by his research 
to our knowledge of embryology. Dr. J. Nus- 
baum, a remarkably good teacher and popularizer 
of the theories of Darwin, who worked on prob- 
lems of comparative anatomy. Dr. M. Rose taught 
at the Universities of Warsaw and Berlin on his 
discoveries on the structure of the brain tissue. 
Prof. Edward Loth, my professor in Warsaw 
University, was the originator of the Commission 
internationale des Recherches des Parties Molles 
and enthusiastic teacher of human anatomy. He 
supported the Darwinian Theory and his discov- 
eries in the anatomy of monkeys and human anat- 
omy showed that there is extremely close relation 
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SCENES FROM THE 63-DAY BATTLE OF WARSAW 


Soldiers of the Polish Home Army at their battle posts on the barricades in the center 
of the city. 
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A Polish priest performs the last rites¥€r the dead bodies of Poles killed during 
the bombardment. Their Y shrouds are old newspapers. 


A detachment of the Polish Home Army composed of both men and women marches 


Fite: barile. Polish partisans check by stop watch the time it takes to travel via underground passages 


from the “Old City" market square to the center of Warsaw. 
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A grave in this courtyard, one of many behind Warsaw apartment houses, bears the Apol chitiomerAnmeynmaill boxmeemaiservicerdauri og š 
inscription "Housewife from the second floor.” U T EPolish Bey ccoeies the Uprising was One of the German an ce piured auring the fierce fighting for the 
elephone exchange. 
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THE ATLANTIC CHARTER AND THE MONROE, DOCTRINE 


(Continued from page 3) 

Hemisphere. Originally designed as a strictly negative prin- 
ciple, the Monroe Doctrine, through its interpretation and 
application for more than a century, gradually evolved into 
a law, proclaiming the right of the United States to intervene 
in all situations which might endanger the security of the 
United States or its political standing in the Western lemi- 
sphere. 

In January, 1917, in his magnificent address to the Senate. 
President Woodrow Wilson announced as a proposal—“that 
the nations should with one accord adopt the doctrine of 
President Monroe as the doctrine of the world: that no 
nation should seek to extend its policy over any other nation 
or people, but that every people should be left free to deter- 
mine its own way of development, unhindered, unthreatened, 
unafraid, the little along with the great and powerful.” 

The Atlantic Charter contains elements of the Monroe 
Doctrine expanded to embrace the entire globe instead of 
the Western Hemisphere only. The Atlantic Charter is based 
on the assumption that, due to the increased power of the 
United States and to the present close interdependence of all 
world interests. not only certain situations liable to arise in 
the Western Hemisphere can endanger the security and the 
political standing of this country, but also that certain illegal 
acts perpetrated by Powers on the*continents of Europe and 
Asia likewise may, in fact do, imperil American safety—as 
became evident in World War I and now in World War II. 

The Atlantic Charter proclaims two principles which first 
appeared in the Monroe Doctrine, namely: (1) the principle 
of “no territorial aggrandizement,” and (2) the principle of 
“the right of all peoples to choose the form of government 
under which they will live.” 

... It is a commonly accepted view that the Monroe Doc- 
trine has behind it a sound principle and that the subsequent 
conduct of the United States was eminently successful in 
assuring the peaceful development of the American States in 
the Western Hemisphere throughout the war-troubled 19th 
century. It is important to note that the Atlantic Charter 
which is based on this same principle, now made world-wide 
in its application, is also an international document resulting 
most essentially from traditional American policy. Its in- 
tegral application would tend to make the world benefit by 
the same peaceful development. 

If, therefore, we agree to the fact that the Atlantic Charter 
is not an international treaty in the strict meaning of the 
word, we can, however, state that it is more than a political 
declaration. Both in its provisions and in its legal scope it 
occupies a position closely approaching that of the Monroe 
Doctrine and, on account of its wider scope and of its per- 
manence it may be called upon to play in relation to the 
entire world as important a role as that which the Monroe 
Doctrine has played in relation to the Western Hemisphere. 

The interpreters of the Atlantic Charter appear frequently 
to forget that Article II of this document, which says: “they 
desire to see no territorial changes that do not accord with 
the freely expressed wishes of the peoples concerned”—con- 
demns not merely possible conquests of the future, but pri- 
marily all conquests achieved “vie facti” in Europe before 
the Atlantic meeting of President Roosevelt and Prime Min- 
ister Churchill on August 8, 1941. If this were not the case. 
it could not be applied to Hitler’s conquests. It constitutes 
an acknowledgment and a reminder of the legal and cus- 
tomary international law binding civilized nations which has 
been violated by the war, but which in spite of that still 
exists and needs to be redressed. Therefore, the principle 
“lex retro non agit” may not be invoked by nations signa- 
tories of the Atlantic Charter to justify illegal acts previously 
committed by them. 

An agreement sanctioning the incorporation of seizure by 
force or by other illegal means by any Power of the terri- 
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tories of another is by the common consensus of experts on 
international law, illegal and void because agreements con- 
cluded for the purpose of the performance of acts acknowl- 
edged to be lawless and contemptuous of fundamental prin- 
ciples of justice, are internationally illegal. Hall Higgins 
states that “a treaty is not binding which has for its object 
the subjugation or partition of a country, unless the existence 
of the latter is wholly incompatible with the general security.” 
This opinion is supported by Fauchille and Oppenheim. 


The precisely worded passages of Secretary of State Stim- 
son's famous note on Manchuria to the Imperial Government 
of Japan, dated Washington, January 7, 1932, define in un- 
equivocally irrefutable terms the basic elements of American 
policy in its refusal to recognize the validity of unilaterally 
accomplished facts created by the application of force. In 
that note the following statements deserve special attention : 
“the American Government deems it to be its duty to notify 
both the Imperial Japanese Government and the Government 
of the Chinese Republic that it cannot admit the legality of 
any situation de facto nor does it intend to recognize any 
treaty or agreement entered into between those Governments, 
or agents thereof, . . . including those which relate to the 
sovereignty, the independence or the territorial and adminis- 
trative integrity of the Republic of China, . . . and that it does 
not intend to recognize any situation, treaty or agreement 
which may be brought about by means contrary to the cove- 
nants and obligations of the Pact of Paris of August 27, 
1928, . . .”—generally known as the Briand-Kellogg Pact. 

The official State Department “White Book” of 1943. on 
page five adds the following comment to Mr. Stimson’s 
declaration: “In pursuance of this policy the puppet govern- 
ment established by Japanese arms in Manchuria a few weeks 
later has not been recognized by the United States.” 

No act which is undertaken “contra bonos mores” can be 
regarded as legally just because it violates the commonly 
accepted principles of international ethics. 

By condemning in Articles I and II territorial aggrandize- 
ment and territorial changes that do not accord with the 
freely expressed wishes of the people concerned, and by em- 
phasizing in Article III the right of all peoples to choose the 
form of government under which they will live, the Atlantic 
Charter also confirms in effect the principles of the Litvinov 
Protocol signed in Moscow in 1929 and the London Declara- 
tion of 1933 concerning the definition of the aggressor. 

Territorial aggrandizements and changes that do not ac- 
cord with the freely expressed wishes of the peoples con- 
cerned, as well as possible deprivation of certain countries or 
territories of self-government are the explicit results of the 
application of violence in international relations. 

Thus, in its first three paragraphs the Atlantic Charter is 
not merely a declaration of intentions but a re-statement of 
an accepted rule of international law. 

Our second problem is to find an answer to the question to 
what extent the Atlantic Charter should find application to 
the belligerent Axis Powers and their satellites. At this 
juncture the following points should be taken into considera- 
tion: 

(1) The Axis Powers are neither signatories of the At- 

lantic Charter nor do they recognize its principles. 

(2) The Kellogg-Briand Pact was broken by them and by 
virtue of a state of war existing between these powers 
and the United Nations its provisions had ceased to 
be binding in their reciprocal relations. In other 
words, the Allied Powers possess the right to apply 
solutions founded on the use of force. 

(3) By the fact of proclaiming a state of war the Axis 
Powers have abrogated all provisions of international 
law in relation to themselves, except for stipulations 
applicable to the conduct of war itself. According to 

(Please turn to page 15) 


PRIVATE KOWALSKI RETURNS FROM PATROL 


bers of the Eighth Army 

News a story appeared 
about a Polish soldier who 
after five years returned from 
patrol duty. 

In September, 1939, Private 
Jozef Kowalski took part in 
many battles in Poland against 
the German invaders. One day 
his lieutenant sent him out on 
a patrol from which he never 
returned. The company waited 
for him several days, but fin- 
ally had to consider him lost. 

In the meantime Private 
Kowalski had fallen into Ger- 
man hands. After spending 
some time in a prisoner of war 
camp. he was freed and sent 
home. He did not long enjoy 
his freedom, however, for in 
1941 the Germans again began 
forcibly drafting Poles, among 
them Kowalski, into the Wehr_ 
macht, He was sent to the 
Stalingrad front from which by 
some miracle he came out un- 
harmed. Later he was sent to 
an entirely different front— 
this time the Italian. 


if ONE of the latest num- 


Poles forced into the Ger- Polish soldiers bringing supplies to the front in Italy. 
man Army knew already then : 
about the Polish Second Corps and Kowalski spent all his fight the Poles, was forced to halt near a small Italian vil- 
time and energy planning how to escape and join his com- lage and then was driven back. That was the moment for 
patriots. which he had waited. Taking advantage of the confusion re- 
Finally, the long-awaited moment arrived. His unit, sent to sulting from the retreat, he deserted and hid in a cellar in 


Polish medics at an advance station on the Italian Front evacuate wounded soldiers. 
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the hamlet where he decided 
to wait for the Poles to find 
him. 

Meanwhile the village was 
under terrific fire from Polish 
artillery clearing the way for an 
infantryattack. After threedays 
a German counter-attack was 
broken and Polish soldiers en- 
tered the village. Kowalski 
ran out to meet them, demand- 
ing to be taken to the nearest 
officer. He was directed to a 
Polish major, commander of 
the infantry unit that had oc- 
cupied the town. 

By some strange quirk of 
fate this major was that self- 
same lieutenant, since promot- 
ed, who had been Kowalski’s 
officer in 1939 and who more 
than five years before had sent 
him out on that ill-fated patrol. 
Although his old soldier was in 
strange uniform, torn and 
dirty. the major recognized 
him, while Kowalski in his 
turn recognized his old officer. 

Kowalski said simply, “Pri- 
vate Kowalski reporting from 
patrol, sir.” 


POLAND AND THE ORGANIZATION OF PEACE IN THE LAST THREE CENTURIES 


(Continued from page 5) 
was specially the case in the middle of the last century. 

Mention may be made here of August Cieszkowski’s 
well-known book “The Lord's Prayer,” published in 1848. 
One of this distinguished philosopher’s thoughts was that the 
advent of God’s Kingdom on earth would be the third great 
epoch of the development of mankind. This epoch of the 
Holy Ghost would give birth to sociability, not as a negation 
of the law or morality that characterized the first two epochs, 
but as a perfect synthesis of both. Sociability was also that 
“union of nations” prophesied by St. Paul. Dissentions 
arising between nations would be judged by the Tribunal 
of Nations; a joint organization would have central authority 
and wield the highest executive power. The universal tri- 
bunal of nations would be the highest Court of Justice with 
the power of supreme control. “The days of vandalism, of 
destruction and the axe (how prophetic!) are passed .. .” 
said Cieszkowski. He admits that upheavals such as the great 
French revolution had their uses, but maintains “that love 
and truth alone lead to liberty, equality and fraternity.” 

The work of the naturalist Wojciech Jastrzebski, a mem- 
ber of the Society of the Friends of Science in Warsaw. who 
fought as a volunteer during the revolution of 1831 also may 
be recalled. He published a pamphlet. “The Free Moments 
of a Polish Soldier, or Thoughts on Eternal Peace Between 
Civilized Nations.” European countries should renounce 
their sovereignty as States and become merely nations or 
cultural units. Monarchs would be the trustees and execu- 
tors of law, as Fathers of nations or Patriarchs. There 
would be no more frontiers in Europe which have caused so 
much blood to be shed. National laws would be enacted by 
a Congress composed of delegates elected by the national 
diets. The European Congress would be permanent; and 
sit by turn every year in some European capital. The first 
duty of the Congress would be to promulgate European law, 
all enactments to begin with the words: “Peace in Europe is 
durable and eternal.” The Congress would settle all contro- 
versies arising between nations. All weapons would become 
the common property of the European continent and be 
used to ensure the protection of European rights and safety. 
It is impossible to go into the details of Jastrzebski’s plan; 
they are of great interest today and deserve to be studied by 
the builders of the future peace. 

Among the noblest monuments of Polish pacifism are the 
thoughts and activities of Poland’s greatest poet, Adam 
Mickiewicz. Cavour called him “the first poet of the cen- 
tury” and Mazzini gave expression to what Mickiewicz was 
to his contemporaries: “Mickiewicz is more than a poet, .. . 
he is a prophet, like the great prophets of Israel. His voice 
is the voice of millions, proclaiming through him, that the 
nation is not dead, that Poland has still a great mission to 
fulfill .. . “During the February revolution of 1848 Mickie- 
wicz was in Rome, where he organized a revolutionary Po- 
lish Legion for which he drew up a political and social pro- 
gram, including the following: “Freedom to all creeds. To 
Israel, our elder brother respect, fraternity, help in his 
progress towards temporal and eternal welfare. Complete 
equality before the law. To every Slav inhabiting Poland 
fraternity, citizenship and equal rights. Poland owes frater- 
nal political aid to her Czech brothers and to her sister Czech 
nation, to her Ruthenian brother and her sister Ruthenian 
nation.” In 1833 Mickiewicz developed his political ideas in 
the “Polish Pilgrim.’ He was convinced that the Polish 
question concerned all Europe. For him the resurrection of 
Poland was to be the signal for the establishment of a new 
political system in Europe. Here are his main theses: 1.) 
European governments, in constant opposition to Christian 
principles, have halted the progress of Liberty, given rise to 
national egoism, and divided Christianity into a number of 
nations aglow with mutual hatred. 
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2.) This hatred and bloodthirstiness has led to the de- 
struction of the moral principles of Justice and Charity. Na- 
tions considered each other as enemies, the result being ex- 
ternal violence and loss of internal liberty. 

3.) The crimes of allied despots culminated in the murder 
of Poland, and thus the fate of those very despots was sealed. 

4.) Reborn Poland will unite nations once more by liberty. 
Poland says to nations: “Renounce all your local interests 
and follow Liberty, Parliaments and budget, commerce and 
agriculture will all come of their own accord; but first you 
must think of Liberty. 

5.) It is contrary to the interest of Poland to endeavor to 
better her own fate independently of the general state of 
Europe. 

A genuine international brotherhood was Mickiewicz’ goal 
whenever he spoke to his nation and to the world. In his 
“Books of Polish Pilgrimage,” in his articles and manifestos 
in “The Polish Pilgrim” and in “The Tribune of the Peo- 
ples” he proclaimed the principle of human brotherhood. 
Mickiewicz keenly felt that this principle—so long delayed 
and defeated—would sooner or later triumph. 

When the pacifist movement began to develop in Europe, 
when official peace conferences were held at The Hague, 
many Poles took part in this movement, to mention only 
Karol Lewakowski, president of the Rapersville Foundation, 
and Gustav Roszkowski of Lwow. an international lawyer. 
Lewakowski was one of the founders of the Interparliamen- 
tary Union and submitted to the members of the first Hague 
conference an extensive expose on the Polish question. 

No pacifist, however, either in Europe or America. was 
better known than J. J. Bloch, the author of “Future War.” 
published in 1898. Bloch made it his special object to explain 
one of the pacifist arguments of the day: the technical im- 
possibility of war. He knew nothing about military affairs, 
his career having been entirely industrial. He was Chairman 
of the Board of Railways in Russian occupied Poland, but he 
made a thorough study of war and with the help of special- 
ists wrote his book, that was published in Polish and other 
languages. It became the cornerstone of a worldwide peace 
propaganda. 

In this short survey it is hardly possible to give details of 
all Polish literature and art on the topic of peace. The only 
other name to be mentioned is that of Artur Grottger, the 
painter whose pacifist tendencies are clearly shown in his 
picture “War” and his series “The Valley of Tears.” 

Prior to the last war various Peace Associations existed 
in Poland. After the war the Polish Association of the 
League of Nations was founded in collaboration with the 
Polish Peace Association. After 1926 both were absorbed 
in the Federation of Polish Associations of the League of 
Nations. 

Poland’s participation in the League of Nations led to a 
lively discussion in Poland on the League and on Peace. The 
most prominent works published on these topics were those 
of Professors Halecki, Rostworowski, Gasiorowski and many 
others. Independent Poland was among the first states work- 
ing for the realization of a lasting peace. In this connection 
Poland ratified the convention of 1925 prohibiting chemical 
and biological war, the Locarno Pact and several initiatives 
leading to the Kellogg-Briand Pact. 

In the words of Aleksander Skrzynski, Polish Prime Min- 
ister and Minister of Foreign Affairs, speaking in the Polish 
Senate on the ratification of the Geneva Protocol in 1924: 
“If the nation were gathered in a plebiscite, to be asked on 
what terms it desires to live with mankind, I know that, from 
the farthest limits of the country, a single powerful voice 
would arise, proclaiming Poland’s goodwill to collaborate 
with other nations in concord and peace.” That is the best 
expression of Poland’s will to live in peace. 


TYPES OF POLISH MARINERS 


by ARKADY FIEDLER 


land to New York had an unusually rich collection of 

various human types in its crew. One had only to look 
a little deeper into their characters, into their hearts and 
souls to make prize discoveries. I have chosen two good 
examples at random: the captain and the ship’s carpenter. 


THE CAPTAIN, FASCINATED BY AMERICA 


He was a typical Pole from the Eastern Borderlands that 
have been the immemorial seat of so many wars and struggles 
and where tomorrow is always uncertain, a land of hot blood 
and bold longings. Born in Odessa, he had contact with the 
sea from earliest childhood and even as a boy dreamt of 
sailing away beyond the horizon to what he was sure was a 
land of unparalleled beauty. Strangely enough foreign lands 
have never ceased to lure him: the captain now is enchanted 
by America. 

A true Pole, he ran away in 1920 as a 16 year old boy 
to join the Polish Army. Seriously wounded in the foot, he 
was taken prisoner by the Russians, but freed three months 
later, he rejoined his comrades and the first stormy chapter 
of his life ended. 

The second chapter began two years later when he entered 
the Maritime Academy. He was a good student, but still 
undisciplined. A year later he went on the training ship 
Lwow to Brazil where the youngster, thinking he found his 
Eden, romantically jumped ship. For several months he led 
a hand to mouth existence in Rio de Janeiro, an ambitious 
searcher for the exotic, until a despairing letter from his 
mother brought him back to Poland. In Maritime Academy 
his desertion was pardoned. After successfully completing 
his courses, he served on Polish merchant ships, advancing 
rapidly for he was an excellently trained navigation officer. 
When war was declared, he was already a captain. 

One emotion, a particularly important one, governed his 
feelings and his entire life—a deep love for his mother. His 
mother meant everything to him. During the war she per- 
sonified Poland for him, while he longed for his country 
mainly because he had left his mother there. For that same 
reason, her death during the German occupation was a terrible 
blow to him, as if the sole reason for his desire to return 
were destroyed. 

At the time of my voyage, he was in love with America. 
He used to bring me photographs and maps of the United 
States and would describe the automobile trip he had recently 
taken there. He would return to this subject time and again 
as if land. just as it had 20 years ago, ceaselessly lured him 
to rash adventures ! 

His was, therefore. an impulsive and wandering soul. un- 
questionably necessary in pioneering eras, but carab'> of 
arousing distrust and reservations in those who wish to build 
the world on immutable, enduring foundations. And yet such 
restless, daring persons perform the greatest service to man- 
kind. They never give up hope and keep their heads in the 
tightest spots. The captain who longed for land proved him- 
self to be one of these and a better navigator than most of 
the other captains in the convoy. 

One rainy and foggy night when we could not see the 
nearest ship, our neighbor on the right gave an incompre- 
hensible signal, a long and short blast, on his fog horn. then 
suddenly changed course and leaving his line, steamed full 
speed at us. He later explained that his rudder had jammed. 

A collision seemed inevitable, but our captain made a 
lightning decision, bore sharply to port and avoided a catas- 
trophe. The maneuver, however, brought us uncomfortably 
close to our neighbor on the other side and we in turn 
threatened to ram him. Our position was terrible. almost 
without a solution. 


Tiss S.S. Prosna on which I recently came from Eng- 
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Polish eagle, a symbol dear to the hearts of Polish sailors. 


The captain intuitively took the only right course, although 
it was a risky one. He ordered full speed ahead and steered 
sharply to port, thus by-passing the neighboring ship. It 
was a masterful solution of a situation doubly difficult be- 
cause all this happened on a dark and cloudy night. Some 
minutes later our ship maneuvered back to its old place in 
the convoy. 

In this way our captain, displaying complete mastery of his 
ship, navigation skill and fast thinking, prevented a collision 
of two perhaps three ships. The next morning, however. this 
same man was spreading his maps out on the table and dream- 
ing of American cities and of paths on dry land—a most 
complex personality. 


THE SHIP'S CARPENTER—THE SHIP’S MORAL 
SUPPORT 

One day when the high winds had died down, during my 
usual walk about the deck, I stopped to see the ship’s car- 
penter who was working in an unsheltered part of the deck. 
He was the oldest member of the crew. some 60-odd years 
old, with a handsome. Roman face and an ever cheerful dis- 
position. He was sprightly and strong, always greeting 
everyone with a sincere, unfailing smile. 

He had first gone to sea many years before the first World 
War while he had served on this ship, as he told it from its 
cradle. Fervently religious, busy as a bee. charitable as ar 
apostle and saintly as a hermit. he had a patriarch’s wisdom. 
In present times, he was a psychological mystery, a paradox. 

Unusually modest and thrifty, he put all his money into the 
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THE CONTRIBUTION OF POLAND TO THE PROGRESS OF MEDICINE 


(Continued from page 7) 
between the two anatomies. 

In histology : Prof. W. Szymonowicz’s “Textbook of Histol- 
ogy” had many editions in German and in other languages. 
This textbook was used and still is used as a basic texthook 
for the teaching of histology in many European universities. 
It was translated into English and Italian. 

In biology: Prof. E. Godlewski of Cracow University pub- 
lished a number of papers that added much to our knowledge 
of embryology. Especially interesting were his works on the 
regeneration of the ovum. He was elected to give the intro- 
ductory address at the last Biological Congress in Paris. 

In physiology: Dr. L. Marchlewski was a prominent spe- 
cialist on the chemistry of chlorophyll and haemaglobin. 
Prof. N. Cybulski published a textbook of physiology which 
was widely used by students both in Poland and abroad. 
Dr. K. Keylin was engaged in research in the field of cyto- 
chromy. World famous Dr. Casimir Funk, an outstanding 
Polish scientist, is known as the discoverer of vitamins. Now 
Dr. Funk is working in New York where he began the 
application of different vitamins to fight cancer. 

In bacteriology: Dr. J. Nowak’s classical bacteriological 
Atlas renders valuable services to physicians and hacteriolo- 
gists. Dr. L. Hirshfeld, the Director of the Institute of Hy- 
giene in Warsaw, was one of the principal organizers of the 
theory and a pioneer research worker on blood groups. The 
law of the inheritance of blood types and their significance 
for the study of race and nationality was expounded in con- 
formity with biological laws by Dr. L. Hirshfeld, Professor 
of Warsaw University. 

In hygiene: Only very few countries outside of Poland 
were fortunate enough to have a separate Ministry of Health. 
It was up to this Ministry to organize Public Health and 
Hygiene Services throughout the country. Poland acted as 
a shield for different contagious diseases coming from Rus- 
sia. In relation to the rest of Europe she was in this respect 
a real “Cordon Sanitaire.” 

The Nestor of Polish bacteriology was Prof. O. Bujwid, 
who among other things founded the first institute in Poland 
for inoculation against rabies, and the second in the world 
after Pasteur’s in Paris. World famous Prof. R. Weigl of 
Lwow University was the first to introduce, with very great 
success, inoculation against exenthematic typhus. Prof. N. 
Cybulski of Cracow discovered Adrenalin, the hormone ex- 
citing the secretion of the kidneys which regulates blood 
pressure. Dr. T. Browicz, a pathologist of Cracow, was the 
first to observe the bacteria in the spleen of a victim of 
typhus abdominalis. Prof. J. Parnas of Lwow showed the 
chemical phenomena in the muscles when in action and at 
rest. Prof. J. Brudzinski of Warsaw, an eminent specialist 
in pediatrics, introduced new methods for the study- of 
meningitis, now known as Brudzinski’s symptom. One of the 
most famous Polish scientists, Dr. Maria Sklodowska-Curie, 
was born in Warsaw, but worked in Paris. Dr. Curie dis- 
covered radium and polonium, the most radio-active ele- 
ments. The name Curie has been given to a standard unit 
for measuring radium emanation. A “Curie” is the amount of 
radium emanation in a closed container in radio-active equi- 
librium with a gram of radium element. The medical ex- 
pression Curie-Therapy means radium therapy. Prof. Jan 
Tur of Warsaw was the first to use radium to kill living em- 
bryonic cells, and this originated the destruction of the living 
cells in cancer by radium, 

Pathological anatomy also claimed many outstanding Po- 
lish scientists: Prof. A. Ciechanowski of Cracow published 
many studies on war epidemics; Prof. J. Hornowski of War- 
saw originated the theory of the division and origin of tu- 
mors. Dr. A. Skubiszewski of Poznan worked on details of 
pituitary gland disorders. 

In the field of clinical medicine there are also many im- 
portant names, for example: Prof. Edward Loth of Warsaw 
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started a new movement in orthopedics, Prof. A. Jurasz of 
Poznan, an outstanding surgeon, was known not only in 
Poland but also in Germany and England. He originated 
many new methods in operations of cancer of the breast and 
in the abdominal cavity. Dr. A. Cieszynski was one of the 
best European stomatologists. Prof. A. Rosner of Cracow 
published many books. His textbook on gynecology was so 
valuable that it was translated into many languages and 
serves as the basic textbook in many European universities 
for the teaching of gynecology. 

Many other Polish names are also found in medical litera- 
ture, but it is impossible to mention them all in the confines 
of this short article. I have mentioned only a few of them, 
those who have most actively contributed to the progress of 
medicine. In modern science decisive discoveries are very 
rare because they require long and exacting research. The 
Poles still take active part in medicine and their names are 
found in all International Congresses and in all the sections 
of these Congresses. I recall the Congress of Military Med- 
icine in Warsaw in 1927, where representatives of all na- 
tions admired our institutions of learning, our clinics and 
the new branches in health service which, under the name 
of the Institute of Physical Education. took care of adolescent 
youth; our Welfare Department for the sick and our climatic 
therapy institutions were recommended as models worth 
copying by other nations. I remember with real pleasure a 
friend of mine, Dr. William Bainbridge, a world famous sur- 
geon, who came to Warsaw as chairman of the United States 
delegation, whom we entertained in Warsaw during The 
Congress of Military Medicine, and who together with other 
members of this Congress stinted us no praise for the stand- 
ard attained by Polish medicine, particularly its military 
branch. Before the outbreak of the war in 1939, Poland, 
with a population of 35,000,000 had about 10,000 doctors, 
approximately one doctor for every 3,500 persons, which 
was not so bad, considering that the national health level was 
good. Epidemics which yearly came to us from Russia were 
kept under control and a smoothly functioning Social Wel- 
fare system directed child care and the national well being. 

Poland had five faculties of medicine, in Warsaw, Cracow, 
Lwow, Poznan and Wilno. Medical courses placed special 
emphasis on the adequate preparation of students for theo- 
retical and practical medicine. New courses were introduced 
in the faculties of medicine, as for example: Courses of phys- 
ical education, the history of medicine, philosophy of medi- 
cine, social welfare and mother and child care, etc. 

Universities in Poland were state universities and were 
open to all who passed the entrance examinations and pos- 
sessed secondary school diplomas. State scholarships made 
it possible for especially gifted and distinguished doctors to 
study at state expense in institutions abroad. There were 
established in Poland many special institutions: the Curie 
Institute in Warsaw, the Institute of Hygiene in Warsaw 
corresponding to the Pasteur Institute in Paris or the Berlin 
Institute fur Infektions Krankheiten. In Warsaw and in 
Cracow there were likewise established schools of nursing 
and hygiene, generously assisted by the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion. Military hospital work was developed on a very large 
scale, following the traditions of military medicine inherited 
from the days of Napoleon and the Duchy of Warsaw. At 
the head of military medicine was General Dr. A. Rouppert, 
who maintained the Polish corps of army physicians on a 
very high level. 

Medical training in Polish faculties of medicine required 
five and a half years of study, together with one or two years 
of interneship. Thus from the practical standpoint, a Polish 
physician had to work for at least seven years before begin- 
ning general practice. 

The work of Polish doctors and the progress of Polish 
science had only begun to develop freely, after the first World 
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TYPES OF POLISH MARINERS 


(Continued from page 13) 
bank and thought of his wife and two daughters whom he 
had left in Gdynia. He hadn’t had any word from them for 
two years, but his faith did not let him doubt that they were 
all right and that he would be reunited with them as soon 
as the war was over. 


His attachment to the ship was unprecedented. He seldom 
went ashore. When a doctor once ordered him to the hos- 
pital, he did not go, preferring to remain on shipboard and 
work. He created about him an atmosphere of moral strength 
that radiated over the entire ship, its crew and even the of- 
ficers. Although the rest of the crew constantly changed after 
each voyage, he always remained. The ship was his whole 
life. 

His friend was the boatswain—a man of his own age. Both 
were from the Baltic seacoast. Stoutish. thick-set, slow. 
and jovial, he had followed the sea for 40 years and knew all 
its secrets. He liked the simple pleasures of the world, to have 
a glass of beer in a bar, to bawl out his sailors in a joking 
manner. Once he called to a green steersman who was zig- 
zagging the ship: 

“If a snake tried to follow in your wake, he would break 
all his joints.” 


The boastwain also had served many years on this same 


ship. He and the carpenter were almost inseparable. If one 
went on land, the other always accompanied him. The two 
lived like Castor and Pollux. Once, when both had gone to a 
waterfront bar, the boatswain greeted a waitress he knew 
with a familiar “Hello, my darling!” His friend roundly 
scolded him, contending that he was an old and dissolute rep- 
robate. Was the carpenter so pious? Not at all! but in this 
friendship, he was guardian of propriety. 

One day I found the carpenter lost in melancholy thought. 
He had not slept all night. He was upset by the fact that he 
was leading a pagan life. The night before he had figured 
out that it had been Whitsunday three days earlier, and that 
he had not only worked just as if it were any ordinary day, 
but that he had not even realized that it was a holiday. Whit- 
sunday in Poland is unusually beautiful. The meadows are 
already green, the grain sprouting, birds sing and people are 
happy. The carpenter cut his musing short as though ashamed 
to be thinking of happy people at a time like this. 

He was modest, helpful, humble, smiling and levelheaded. 
In his solitary workshop he was the ship’s mainstay. This 
carpenter was important to the ship. He was a throttle to 
human tensions, a shelter for emotional storms. Unappre- 
ciated. unseen, by his noble plainness he fulfilled his mission 
well. 


THE ATLANTIC CHARTER AND THE MONROE DOCTRINE 


(Continued from page 10) 


accepted international practice they must therefore 
bear the consequences of defeat. 

The Atlantic Charter appears to be a document of com- 
posite legal nature. The provisions of the first three Articles 
incorporate the existing principles of international law and 
consequently must be regarded as legally binding the United 
Nations who have subscribed to them in their duly signed 
Declaration of the United Nations of January 1, 1942. These 
provisions of the Atlantic Charter enunciate in a world- 
wide scope the traditional rule of conduct of American policy 
as proclaimed in the Monroe Doctrine. On the other hand. 


Articles IV to VIII possess the qualifications of a declara- 
tion of intention aiming at the establishment of a better world 
based on the freedom from fear and from want. 


... Insofar as the United States is concerned, the Atlantic 
Charter is a documentary expression of traditional American 
policy. If properly enforced, it might become a solid founda- 
tion of peace and prosperity for the world in the same way 
as the Monroe Doctrine was a constructive contribution to 
world security. It is based on the belief that there will be no 
peace until law reigns supreme in the world and that progress 
as defined by the French philosopher Proudhon “is the real- 
ization of justice.” 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF POLAND TO THE PROGRESS OF MEDICINE 


(Continued from page 14) 


War, when war broke out in 1939. The war immediately 
stopped all scientific and creative work. Losses in the per- 
sonnel of Polish doctors in the present war may be estimated 
at 70 to 75%. In their cold and calculated methods of taking 
revenge upon Poland for daring to oppose them, the Germans 
sent an extremely high percentage of physicians to the 
notorious concentration camps at Oswiecim and Dachau. 
Many more perished as hostages taken and shot by the 
German New Order. Whenever the Germans raided 
a small town or village, the doctor, usually the most edu- 
cated and respected citizen. would be one of their first vic- 
tims. More than 700 doctors were among the 10,000 Polish 
officers murdered in the Katyn Forest by the enemy, while 
hundreds of physicians were deported to Siberia and Kazak- 
stan, where they died of hunger and privation, working as 
woodcutters in the virgin forests or as laborers at ameliora- 
tion projects in the wilds of Kazakstan. Hundreds also were 
taken by the Germans to the Reich and mobilized to fight 
epidemics in the Ukraine and South Russia while those 
territories were under German occupation. The Germans 
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well knew that Polish doctors were excellently equipped to 
fight epidemics of typhus fever, exanthematicus typhus, dys- 
entery and the like, for reasons given above. Many doctors 
also died in Poland as a result of the occupation, of hunger, 
diseases and the political terror applied by the occupants. If 
we take into consideration the fact that for nearly six years 
all scientific institutions and schools in Poland have been 
closed, we may state that as a result of the lack of influx of 
new physicians, the number of doctors in Poland has dropped 
to 2,000 or 3,000 at the most. Cities and universities de- 
stroyed by the war will not quickly be rebuilt and it is there- 
fore obvious that the immediate and pressing need for help 
from the outside will have to be met in order to protect 
Poland and Europe from epidemics, and once more, as of 
old, Polish. doctors dispersed all over the world must make 
use of laboratories and scientific institutions in other coun- 
tries in order to continue their contribution to the progress 
of medical science. I fervently believe that justice will again 
tule the world and Polish doctors will begin anew their 
tireless labor in rebuilding the workshops and schools in their 
native land for the good of Poland and all humanity. 


PRINTED IN U.B.A. 


EASTER MESSAGE OF WLADYSLAW RACZKIEWICZ, 
PRESIDENT OF POLAND 


“At the moment, when the bells of Easter resound, the thoughts of the great Polish family scat- 
tered all over the world will turn to their distant homeland. 


“The Day of Our Lord’s Resurrection is a feast of joy. Yet, it is not this feeling which fills our 
hearts today. The brutal German invader has gone from our land. He is facing now, an inevitable 
defeat that for centuries will limit his criminal aggressiveness, and yet, the end of our misfortune has 


not come, and for us, the bells of true freedom do not yet ring. 


“However, we must not lose faith and hope, and I am certain that no one can erase from his- 
tory, the heroism of our nation, no one can wipe away from the memory of the world that strength 
and those sacrifices which we gave not only for our own cause, but also for the cause of all the Allied 


nations. 


“We exist, and will go on existing, not only in our own land, not only on the map of Europe, 
but we live and shall live in the hearts of all truly free peoples. 


“Our cause is pure, our rights cannot be doubted. To strike them out would not only harm us, 
it would mean the trampling down of those principles for which the best sons of all free nations are 
giving their lives. The better world of the future, for which we are now fighting with the United 
Nations in the battle against the tyranny of dictatorship, cannot be based on oppression and wrong. 


“A strong and independent Poland is not merely a phrase, but a real postulate of every free 
man, and therefore, we believe that the standard over Westerplatte, over Warsaw in 1939, and again 
last year over insurgent Warsaw, the flag which led to victory at Monte Cassino and Falaise, that 
flutters over land and sea wherever there is fighting for freedom—will once again flutter proudly and 


joyfully over a re-born Poland, a truly independent Poland. 


“Firmly believing in it, I wish you, brothers inside Poland, on this day of our Lord’s Resurrec- 
tion, further strength to endure the present difficult moments. I am convinced that no one and 
nothing will tear out of your souls your loyalty for your motherland and her rightful authorities, just 
as no one and nothing can shake your love for freedom. Be certain also, that we are doing everything 
in our power to alleviate your fate, and whatever the circumstances in which we may find ourselves, 
we shall not cease in our efforts for our sacred cause. 


“To the Poles abroad—both, who sacrified their blood and their lives fighting for Poland in 
the ranks of the Armed Forces, as to those who serve her by their daily work—I wish that complete 
unity may reign in their hearts filled with love for their motherland. On our generation, which lived 
through the joy of re-birth, the shock of defeat, the exaltation of fight, and which now gallantly 
sustains the bitterness of disappointment, the burden of the enormous responsibility before the future 
generation has fallen, the responsibility of not putting to waste the blood spilled for Poland by mil- 
lions of her sons. I do not doubt that we shall bear this burden and that we shall be able to look 
openly and boldly into the eyes of our successors. 


“We shall perform our duty, we shall not renounce our aims, we shall not cease work—and— 
God willing—we may soon meet in a free and independent Poland.” 


—London, April 1, 1945. 


